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EDITORIAL 





REASSURING TEACHERS 


NOTE of reassurance is urgently 

needed in this matter of “delin- 
quency”—especially a note of reassur- 
ance to teachers. 

“Teachers, far more than parents,” 
Dr. James S. Plant writes to the Editor, 
“get a lot of advice and criticism—morn- 
ing, noon, and night. If you can write an 
editorial that points out ‘significant con- 
tributions’ but doesn’t allow Mary X to 
say: ‘Oh, that’s so true, and I wish that 
all | am having to do didn’t mean that I 
am not able to do as much of that as I 
was doing two years ago!’—that would 
be superb.” And he adds: “I just don’t 
like to forget in this clinic work where 
I’m forever giving advice that I don’t 


have the critical job of teaching thirty 
pretty excited kids.” 

We can’t write the kind of an editorial 
Dr. Plant calls for, but at least we can 
comment approvingly on these and other 
things he says about the everyday work 
of teachers and what it means for mental 
health in peace and war alike. 

Unquestionably there is disturbing 
evidence on delinquency in wartime. 
The writers who prepared articles for the 
April issue of Understanding the Child 
agree that we are faced with a serious 
increase in the rate of delinquency, espe- 
cially in certain areas, and particularly 
with young girls. Moreover, there are 
clear indications that we are shorthanded 
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with respect to the right type of special- 
ized service for helping children and 
youth, and that we are actually reducing 
in some instances the recreational and 
other facilities that we have learned to 
provide for a constructive attack on this 
problem. The burden falls on families, on 
established social agencies, and on the 
schools—especially on teachers. 

But fortunately it is possible to strike a 
note of reassurance here. Human beings 
are notably resilient; they rise to emer- 
gencies; and children, youth, and adults 
tend to do good things in wartime in 
spite of shortages and difficulties. Fritz 
Redl emphasizes the “‘virtues of delin- 
quent children,” pointing out that many 
of the very ways in which they become 
“delinquent” (as we call it) involve 
qualities of the highest importance to 
good membership in the human society. 
And teachers themselves are doing an 
extraordinarily good job through it all. 
Insistence on the need for child guidance 
clinics, recreational programs, and a 
more active and creative type of school 
provision should not cause us to forget 
that at all times and in all places most 
teachers have done a thoroughly good 
piece of mental hygiene work despite the 
lack of essential services and the handi- 
capping conditions of community and 
school. 

Let us not minimize our difficulties. 
The present situation does make it difh- 
cult for some teachers to continue in full 
measure the significant personal contri- 
butions they make to the better adjust- 
ment and development of children. But 
many of them continue to make these 
contributions by the sheer fact that they 
are fine persons; and the children cer- 
tainly profit by the distinction one must 
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sometimes draw between “‘what teachers 
do as people and as teachers in a system.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. Martha W. MacDonald has re- 
cently joined the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
as Psychiatric Services Adviser. Doctor 
MacDonald, through her long experience 
in child guidance clinics as well as pedi- 
atric and school health connections, 
brings to this Bureau a wealth of exper- 
ience which will be of value to the edu- 
cational and child guidance fields. 


* * x * * 


It has been proposed that a summary 
of the educational experience of boys 
soon to reach draft age be made for the 
boy’s use in obtaining employment and 
for the use of the Selective Service sys- 
tem and armed forces in properly classi- 
fying him and assigning appropriate du- 
ties. A form for recording this experience 
has been worked out by the United 
States Office of Education, Army, Navy, 
Selective Service system, WMC, and the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. It is expected this will be 
administered before the end of the pres- 
ent school term. This summary will 
serve as an official record of the boy’s 
school experience and achievement and 
it should be particularly helpful to the 
armed services in classification and assign- 
ment. It includes not only a record of 
intellectual ability and academic achieve- 
ment but also information regarding hob- 
bies, interests, extracurricular activities, 
preferable peacetime occupation, voca- 
tional pre-induction training, and wage 
earning experience. 





THE VIRTUES OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


BY 


FRITZ REDL 





As one of the speakers and group leaders at the International New Education Fellowship Con- 
ference at Cheltenham, England, in 1936, Fritz Redl attracted the attention of many Ameri- 
can delegates who were interested in his experiences with the children’s clinics of Vienna, 
Austria. A short time afterward Redl came to the United States to work with the Adolescent 
Study of the Progressive Education Association. He later taught at the University of Michi- 
gan, and took part in the work of the Division of Child Development with Dr. Daniel Pres- 
cott at the University of Chicago. He is now on the staff of Wayne University, Detroit. The 
point of view expressed in this article needs much more consideration than it usually gets in 


discussions of delinquency. 








T IS a real art to produce a delinquent. It 
requires persistence and perseverance in 
making the same fatal mistakes all over 
again, in piling injury upon insult, in com- 
bining personal rejection with wrong han- 
dling, or sentimental coddling with out- 
bursts of punitive righteousness. And even 
then you are liable to fail, unless destiny 
comes to your rescue and also exposes the 
youngster in question to wrong handling by 
other people, to undesirable influences 
through prestige-loaded age mates, criminal 
adults, or the boredom of insufficient and 
inadequate recreational facilities. And then, 
even, you may still be licked, unless you 
happen to put your child into a neighbor- 
hood with a high degree of delinquency lure, 
and unless the school complies by refusing to 
give your youngster personal guidance in his 
first great conflicts with life, or bores him 
into truancy. 
This is not a joke. I mean every word of it. 
I have seen plenty of normal as well as de- 
linquent children, and I have seen their case 
histories unfold before my eyes with more 
specificity than the average observer is al- 


lowed to watch. The results of all this are 
these two statements: 

1. Most children have such an astounding 
resistance against wrong handling, wrong 
setting, that only elaborate efforts to do 
everything wrong consistently and have 
them live in the wrong emotional “climate” 
altogether can make them “good and 
delinquent.” 

2. Even then, your success in making a 
delinquent is limited. I have not seen any 
“delinquent” yet who quite deserves this 
name. What you get at best is a personality 
with certain areas of delinquent behavior- 
trends or character malformations. In many 
other aspects this same child is entirely in- 
tact, healthy, or even very virtuous indeed. 
The confusion comes from the wrong habit 
of name-calling: Instead of talking about 
“the delinquent” we should talk about 
“youngsters who have developed delinquent 
trends.” Except for these, they are still 
“youngsters” like any others, and while 
much is wrong with them, something is al- 
ways also in good repair. 

If even part of this is true, then it may pay 
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to modify temporarily our approach to de- 
linquency-suspect children: Instead of ask- 
ing, What is wrong with them? \et us ask, for a 
change, What is right with them? 

To safeguard myself against being misun- 
derstood by the righteous and indignant, | 
had better say it in so many words: Of 
course we want to know what is wrong with 
them, in order to be able to do a good repair 
job where such is needed. However, let us 
not stop there. Too often we are satisfied 
with asking this one question and then 
shooting “against” a youngster’s wrong 
traits, not quite realizing what this does to 
the kid himself. All I suggest is: Add to this 
study of what is wrong with your youngster 
another, equally careful study of just what is 
dead right with him. And support your find- 
ings with adequate action. You will be 
surprised. 

A really good study of the good traits in 
delinquent children has not been made. It 
might also be hard to find a publisher for it. 
This is not the report on such a study, but 
the invitation to start one. The following are 
chance impressions gained from professional 
contact with delinquent adolescents in 


school work, clinical work, and camping. 


1. Group Loyalty 


Oddly enough, the so-called “antisocial” 
youngster often shows the desirable charac- 
teristic of group loyalty most emphatically. 
Of course, it depends on which group you 
are talking about. Johnny may refuse to 
“cooperate” with his teacher’s request to 
keep his mouth shut, sit quiet, and hand in 
assignments on time in class. He may even 
pinch the wallet of another kid in the same 
classroom. However, the Johnny I am think- 
ing about will only steal from people who 
are group-psychologically meaningless to him. 


Toward people who belong to “his gang” he 
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sometimes displays more courageous self- 
sacrifice, good-natured helpfulness, enthusi 
astic support, than many a goody-goody boy 
who wouldn't condescend to do anything 
wrong ever. 

What is wrong with the Johnny I am 
speaking of is that he steals. What is dead 
right with him is that, under group-psycho- 
logically favorable conditions, he is the best 
sport, the most reliable friend, the most 
unselfish pal under the sun. 

Your task—how to cure him from steal- 
ing. Your other task—how to give his mar- 
vellous qualities the climate in which they 
can unfold. Look at the temperature in your 
classroom. Then look at the human closeness 


of his gang. You éan learn something. 


2. Healthy Independence of Growth 


Growing up means moving away from 
secure and safe paths of childhood, and ex- 
perimenting with the puzzling and mysteri- 
ous forces of the “world outside.” Thus, 
growing up for a healthy kid means trial and 
error, experimentation, experience. A yearn- 
ing for the insecurity of the new life-situa- 
tion is as normal to an adolescent as the oft- 
quoted need for “emotional security.”’ Here 
is George. Who the heck gives him a chance 
to “grow and try out new things’? The 
slightest deviations from his childhood sub- 
missiveness are fought at home as though 
they were the makings of a jail bird. Social 
experimentation with other kids in school 
makes noise, leads into trouble, and gets him 
into the reputation of being a “‘bad kid.” 

Many a youngster before George has 
turned coward and chucked the fight, has 
become a model child, chosen the easy way 
out, refused to grow up in fear of the pun- 
ishments put upon such attempts. Not so 
George. He feels he’s got to do things; find 
out what other people do, if; what it feels 
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hike to be in bad with everybody; whether 
he can manage this task or that alone, with- 
out the “guidance” of an overdominating 
adult. To fulfil this task, he finds little chal- 
lenge at school or at home. So off he wanders 
into the unknown, and how can you find out 
whether you are brave unless you take a 
chance? How can you be brave unless it is 
against somebody? So George becomes 
brave against the “adult,”’ trespasses against 
whatever symbol of infantile restrictions he 
can discover or invent, and soon is one of 
those silly truants with petty thievery, mis- 
chief, robberies, escapades which are so well 
known to juvenile courts and detention 
homes. : 

This is what is wrong with him. What is 
right with the George I am talking about is 
this: He sure has guts. Compared with him, 
many nice children are cowardly in their 
childhood. He knows how to rough it. He 
has gone without the amenities of life many 
children are spoilt into needing for quite a 
while to stick through with his silly plans. 
He also has weathered many a storm of 
guilt-feelings, of homesickness, of the awful 
sense of being in the wrong and being alone 
at the same time—without going neurotic 
over it. This is far more than many more 
pleasing kids can say about themselves. 

Your task—to cure George of the silliness 
of his revolts, of the inadequacy and futility 
of his adolescent attempts at self-assertion. 
Your other task—to do this without break- 
ing his spirit, without making a boring con- 
formist and moral coward out of him, to 
challenge his spirit of emotional and social 


pioneering in a constructive way. 


3. Justice and Fairness for All 


All youngsters make the discovery of in- 
equalities and injustices, of meanness and 


misunderstanding, of undeserved rewards 


and unwarranted punishments at some time 
in their lives. Some of them are lucky. They 
make it in an atmosphere of acceptance and 
friendly guidance which helps them intel- 
lectualize. It makes them searchers for solu- 
tions, eager students of what schools have or 
do not have to offer on the ways of human 
nature. Others are egotists to begin with, so 
what do they care? They take this discovery 
as just one of those things, make the com- 
placent “adjustment” they see their elders 
make, and stop thinking. There is a third 
group, though. They develop a sharpened 
sense against injustice and unfairness, and a 
hankering to discover and fight it tooth and 
nail. In times of revolutions or wars, such 
youngsters furnish a goodly number of the 
heroes to be written up in history books 
later. In times of peace or before they are old 
enough to be granted the right to fight for 
what they believe in, they are bound to 
become delinquents. 

For their criticism is taken as revolt, and 
it soon becomes a revolt for revolt’s sake. 
The futility of anything they can do lures 
them into matching it with an equally silly 
futility of action. So they soon develop the 
habit of attacking, not wrongdoers, but the 
symbols of such (other colored kids, other 
white kids, other Jews, other teachers than 
the one you really had a gripe against). 
From there on the way into a search for 
chances for combat is wide open. The misin- 
terpretation of their first referrals stamps 
them as violent characters, as bad men, and 
from there on the ideal of the lone wolf and 
big shot has an easy way to grow. 

Here is Bob. This is exactly what he is do- 
ing. He is the wildest one in his “neighbor- 
hood gang.” This neighborhood gang 
originally developed out of the rejection of 
the lower income and relief group by the 


more ambitious and goody-goody middle 
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class youngsters. This sociological origin of 
the fight has long been forgotten. Now it is 
the tough boy against the “nice kids from 
better families. . . .” 

This is what is wrong with Bob: He is a 
gang leader, brutal, with a love of violence 
that is highly disturbing, cruel, and thought- 
less to those who don’t belong to his gang. 
Enticed into gang leadership at an early age, 
he has also developed all the negative traits 
of a boss, bully, and big shot. This is what is 
right with him: He doesn’t do all this just 
out of egotistic gain. It is the event of the 
fight he is after, not so much the damage 
that is done. He is proud, and would rather 
die than give in or admit that he is wrong. 
He sticks to what he thinks is right, however 
distorted his thoughts may be about that. 
Your task—cure him of his character of 
violence, his lack of sympathy with anyone 
who doesn’t happen to belong to his crowd, 
his big shot bossiness and lack of civilian 
standards of manners and decency. Your 
other task—give him a chance to be a strong 
guy in other ways, to organize, fight for 
something, to stick up for his way of life in- 
stead of having to submit to adultish stand- 


ards of evaluation. Give him a chance to be 
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against something that is worthwhile, for 
something that is worthwhile, and forget 
about the language he uses in the process. 
This is but a glimpse of what I mean. 
There are a couple of hundred different 
types of combinations of positive and nega- 
tive traits as found in “delinquent” young- 
sters. I am as far from wanting to sentimen- 
talize the delinquent as anybody can be, and 
[ also want it understood that the “good 
traits” in delinquent children do not excuse 
their bad ones. It isn’t a question of “excus- 
ing” or even “justifying” anything; it is a 
question of doing a good repair job. The 
only contention I make is this—that, for a 
good repair job, it is important to discover 
and support the already existing “good 
traits” in a youngster, instead of trying to 
force him into virtues which don’t fit his 
size or shape. And that we don’t, at the mo- 
ment, use up half as much typewriter ribbon 
to describe and discover the less visible posi- 
tive traits in delinquent youngsters as we use 
on their sore spots. Since it only means to 
open our eyes and strain them in the right 
direction, there is no reason why we couldn't 
all begin doing just this—and doing it right 


now. 

















WARTIME DELINQUENCY: WHAT IS THE 
PRESENT SITUATION? 


BY 


ELSA CASTENDYCK 





In this article, prepared for presentation at a recent meeting of the Commission on Children 
in Wartime, Miss Castendyck, who is Director of the Social Service Division of the’Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, gives data that show significant increase in 
juvenile delinquency, especially among girls. She points out that we are not using our scien 

tific knowledge and our resources for treatment as fully as we should in preventing delin 

quency; that “millions have been spent on courts, correctional schools, and prisons” as con- 
trasted with the meager sums made available for the constructive task of prevention. 





ord will disagree with the premise that 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
serves as a measure of the extent to which 
wartime conditions are affecting children 
and young people. It is generally agreed that 
all behavior is a response to inner urges and 
external pressures, and that delinquency, 
which is one aspect of behavior, has its roots 
in emotional maladjustments that are 
fostered and intensified by environmental 
handicaps. Experiences and conditions that 
threaten the security of the child, interfere 
with family relationships, or surround the 
child with harmful influences—all of which 
are inevitably a part of life in wartime—are 
favorable to the development of the unac- 
ceptable behavior termed delinquency. 
Increase in the incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency is generally accepted as a part of 
war conditions and as unavoidably following 
in the wake of war. Such was the case in 1918 
at the close of the first World War. At that 
time the Children’s Bureau reviewed the 
situation in several European countries and 
found that an increase occurred not only in 
the number of children coming to the 
courts but also in the seriousness of the of- 


fenses that brought the children to the at- 
tention of the authorities. The experience of 
England in the present war serves to confirm 
this observation. 

But these experiences, particularly those 
of a quarter of a century ago, should offer 
little solace in considering the similar situa- 
tion in the United States today, for there is 
no gainsaying the fact that most of the in- 
formation now available points to a sharp 
increase in juvenile delinquency. This fact 
gives us particular concern when we recall 
that the past 25 years represent a period ot 
great progress in our knowledge and under- 
standing of the dynamics of human be- 
havior, an advance that has resulted in im- 
portant contributions to the field of preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
We have not, of course, arrived at a place 
where we can prevent breakdown in com- 
munity conditions and controls and in fam- 
ily and individual life, but we are certainly 
able to plan and act with more knowledge 
and, I believe, greater hope of success than 
was the case during the first World War. 
Furthermore, we can no longer tolerate the 
excuse that “we do not know how to handle 
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delinquency,’ sometimes given in explana- 
tion of present and past failures to act. Rec- 
ognition of this advance should stimulate 
our interest in considering not only the ex- 
tent to which delinquency has increased but 
also in examining the way in which we have 
utilized the knowledge and the skills that 
the progress of a quarter century has made 


possible. 
Not a New Problem 


Juvenile delinquency in wartime does not 


present a totally new problem. Rather it 


presents an old problem in which some of 


the points of emphasis are different. Fre- 
quently it is the result of chronic conditions 
that have long existed without knowledge or 
concern on the part of the public of their 
possibly harmful effects. War has served to 
intensify the reactions of youth to these in- 
fluences and to turn the spotlight of public 
interest upon them. The social and personal 
situations that foster behavior problems are 
similar in war and in peace, but the pre- 
cipitating causes of the behavior may be 
different. Since this is true, we are dealing 
with a problem involving more than emer- 
gency and temporary measures that will not 


continue after the war is Over. 


Just as medical science has learned from 
epidemics and acute pathological conditions 
the specific treatment of diseases and the 
measures necessary to assure community- 
wide health protection, so social scientists 
and social workers now have an opportunity 
to observe the effect of the social pathology 
of wartime on children and youth and from 
the knowledge thus gained to lay the foun- 
dations for positive social health in the post- 
war period. In this connection, British 
experience has real significance for us. As we 
read reports and other published material 
from England, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that as emergency 
measures are undertaken there, emphasis is 
frequently placed on the need to continue 
the services after the war is over and the im- 
mediate crises are passed. Occasionally there 
is even planning for post-war social pro- 
grams. The necessary safeguards to family 
and child life must be the rule at all times, 
not the exception that exists in wartime 


only. 


The Evidence 
Let us turn now to the evidences of in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. In_ the 


United States the actual extent of juvenile 
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delinquency either in peace or in war cannot 
be measured by present statistical resources. 
Juvenile-court statistics are affected ma- 
terially by such factors as the availability of 
social resources for dealing with problems of 
behavior without court action, the place of 
the court in the child-welfare program of 
the community and its relationship to other 
agencies, community attitudes toward cer- 
tain types of offenses, the ages over which 
the court has jurisdiction, and techniques 
used in handling behavior problems by the 
police and the schools. In the absence of 
community-wide statistics of delinquency 
cases, however, such data as are made avail- 
able to the Children’s Bureau from ap- 
proximately 500 juvenile courts, serving 
areas representing approximately 40 percent 
of the total population of the United States, 
are of considerable value in helping to in- 
dicate trends. 

From an analysis of juvenile-court statis- 
tics, it has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 200,000 children come to the atten- 
tion of juvenile courts each year under 
ordinary circumstances. The problem of 
juvenile delinquency is, therefore, a serious 
one in time of peace, particularly because 
juvenile-court records represent only a por- 
tion of the total number of children with 


behavior problems. According to the reports 
received by the Children’s Bureau from 
nearly 500 courts, as described above, the 
number of delinquency cases dealt with in 
1941 showed an increase of 6 percent as com- 
pared with 1940 for the total group of re- 
porting courts. This was the period of de- 
fense preparations and does not reflect the 
real impact of wartime conditions. The 
figures thus assembled are reported on the 
basis of the calendar year and therefore were 
not yet available for 1942. 


What the Courts Reported 


Recently the courts participating in the 
Children’s Bureau project on juvenile-court 
statistics were asked to telegraph the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau the total number of delin- 
quency cases that they handled in 1942, 
with a count of boys’ and of girls’ cases. The 
response to this request was excellent, and 
we now have a fair picture of the recent 
trend in delinquency. It is important for us to 
recognize that these data are incomplete and 
are indicative of the trend in court appear- 
ances rather than of the situation in the 
country as a whole. 

Reports received represent the experience 
in 1942 of courts located in areas containing 
almost one-third of the population of the 
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country. Considerable reliance can be placed 
on the representative character of these data 
for large cities, inasmuch as 66 percent of the 
Nation’s population living in cities of 100,- 
ooo and more are in areas served by the re- 
porting courts. On the other hand, the 
courts reporting from places having less than 
100,000 population represent only about 6 
percent of all persons living in communities 
of this size in the United States. The present 
data on juvenile delinquency for smaller 
cities, towns, and rural areas cannot be re- 
garded as complete and must therefore be 
used with caution. 

Of the 179 courts that reported, 97 re- 
ported an increase in the number of cases 
disposed of; 72 reported a decrease; and 10 
reported no substantial change in 1942 over 
1941. 

Examination of the data received from 
the courts serving populations of 100,000 or 
over indicates that the sharpest increase 
(11.5 percent) is in these courts as compared 
with the increase in the cases in small courts 
(6 percent). The rise is, therefore, primarily a 
problem of the larger cities. 

In normal times the number of cases of 
delinquent boys appearing in juvenile courts 
far exceeds that of delinquent girls. The 
ratio of boys to girls has been about 5 to 1 
during the past 5 years. 


Girls’ Increase 31 Percent 

The reports are therefore viewed with 
particular concern when it is learned that 
the number of cases of delinquent girls in- 
creased much more sharply than that of 
boys. Whereas the boys’ cases increased in 
1942 by about 8 percent over 1941, the girls’ 
cases increased by 31 percent. This increase 
in girls’ cases was apparent in both the large 
and the small courts, although the increase 


in the large courts far exceeded that of the 
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small courts. Furthermore, more of the 
courts serving large areas than those serving 
small areas report an increase in the number 
of girls’ cases. An increase in girls’ cases, like 
that for the total of girls and boys, is prima- 
rily a problem of the larger cities. Although 
additional data that may be supplied later by 
the courts may change the present situation 
with respect to the cases of girls in the courts 
serving areas with small population, it is un- 
likely that such change will materially affect 
the present trend. 

It is, of course, imperative that we exam- 
ine some of the factors that cause this in- 
crease in the number of delinquency cases. 
In some communities the increase in delin- 
quency needs to be related to an increase in 
population. Nevertheless, sufficient evidence 
exists to indicate that these are actual rather 
than apparent increases in the amount of de- 
linquency. This evidence is found in the 
descriptive reports and statements of condi- 
tions received from other sources than the 
courts and in the comparing of figures of in- 
crease in court appearance with increase in 
population, using estimates supplied by the 
Census Bureau for the areas served by some 
of the courts. From the latter it does not ap- 
pear that the population increases in the age 
group served by the court can account for 
any considerable increase in cases of either 
delinquent girls or boys. The increase in 
girls’ cases can be explained in part by the 
very genuine and greatly increased com- 
munity concern with the real or feared de- 
linquency on the part of young girls. Law- 
enforcement officials, frequently stimulated 
to action by the representatives of the Social 
Protection Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare and by community 
interest, have been more alert to this danger 
and have instituted special programs that 
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have sometimes resulted in more girls’ cases 
coming to the attention of the courts. 


Types of Delinquency 


From the reports received and the in- 
formation assembled by members of the 
Children’s Bureau field staff, there is ample 
evidence of overt acts by young people of 
that type of delinquency that may lead to 
the practice of prostitution by young girls; 
the drifting of young girls from rural areas to 
seek employment in urban areas and near 
camps—employment sometimes found in 
cheap restaurants, taverns, and honky tonks; 
the large numbers of both boys and girls who 
are leaving school for full-time employment 
and those carrying after-school and _ part- 
time employment. These boys and girls are 
sometimes subject to adverse conditions in- 
herent in the type of employment in which 
they are engaged. Then, too, because of their 
new-found independence, for which they are 
ill-prepared, they are rejecting parental con- 
trol and supervision. Some reports indicate a 
decrease in parental responsibility as shown 
by the increased number of children ad- 
mitted to foster care for the first time and by 
growing evidence of parental neglect. This 
can be explained in part by the ever-in- 
creasing number of women engaged in ac- 
tivities outside their own homes and the 
absence of fathers who are serving in the 
armed forces or other branches of the war ef- 
fort. Moreover, as some social workers have 
pointed out, parents are sometimes unable to 
carry the burden of wartime tensions and 
demands and at the same time take proper 
care of their children. They look to agencies 
outside the home and the family to assist 
them in meeting these responsibilities. Re- 
ports come in, too, of community conditions 
that are generally regarded as fertile soil for 


the development of juvenile delinquency, 


such conditions as crowded living condi- 
tions, lack of recreational and leisure-time 
facilities, overcrowded schools with inade- 
quate and inappropriate equipment, and the 
absence of social and legal measures for the 
protection of children and young people 
from unwholesome community influences. 


Resources for Preventive Treatment 


Consideration of the present situation 
with respect to juvenile delinquency would 
be incomplete if we failed to examine our 
present resources for preventive treatment. 
To a very large extent we have failed to use 
the existing scientific and technical tools 
that are available to do the job. Practice has 
lagged behind theory. Many persons, in- 
cluding community leaders, have failed to 
recognize the complex causes that produce 
delinquency and the many and varied serv- 
ices needed to prevent and to treat it. As a 
result, community institutions and agencies 
frequently are not equipped to give the type 
of service needed; in some instances, the 
practices represent a wide departure from 
recognized and accepted methods of treat- 
ment. Training schools for delinquents were 
established apart from reformatories for 
adults in the early part of the last century, 
yet today the treatment program in some 
schools is little more than custodial care or is 
distinctively punitive in nature. Neverthe- 
less, we have long accepted the principle 
that the State should deal with the child as 
an individual in need of guidance and not of 
punishment. A recent brief inquiry made by 
the Children’s Bureau indicates that today 
the use of jails for the detention of children 
pending court hearing is by no means un- 
common. Sometimes children are even sen- 
tenced to serve jail terms. The report of the 
welfare department of one State indicates 
that 291 children, ranging in age from 10 to 
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16 years, were held in jail during the last 6 
months of 1941. Since 10 counties failed to 
report, even this number does not represent 
the total number held. Examination of the 
records regarding the reasons for detention 
of children indicated problems in which con- 
finement in jail could scarcely be regarded as 
a part of the necessary or humane treatment. 
For instance, two boys, 13 and 15 years old 
respectively, were detained in jail because of 
“insanity.” These detentions occurred in 
spite of the fact that the attorney general 
had ruled several years before that under the 
laws of the State it was illegal to place a child 
under 16 in jail. Such situations are some- 
times well known to State and local officials 
and to social workers, who are often deeply 
concerned about them. But the absence of 
adequate local services and the facilities 
needed to provide suitable treatment are 
often handicaps preventing appropriate 
care. It is disturbing to know that these con- 
ditions are not limited to any one section of 
the country and that the number of children 
sentenced to or detained in jail apparently 


runs into many thousands each year. 


Basic Services Lacking 


There are other evidences that our prac 
tice has lagged behind theory. The lack in 
many courts and institutions of personnel 
equipped by training and experience to give 


the service needed by delinquent children 


and youth has resulted in practices that are 
deliberately repressive and punitive in char- 
acter. Sometimes the basic services that help 
maintain and strengthen family life and et- 
fective measures for dealing with undesirable 
community conditions are entirely lacking. 
Other inadequacies in our community re- 
sources are familiar to most social workers. 
We have not only neglected to use fully our 
technical and scientific knowledge but we 
have also failed to interpret sufficiently the 
complexity of the causes of delinquency. 
The result has been that millions have been 
expended on courts, correctional schools, 
and prisons in comparison with the meager 
sums available for the work of preven- 
tion. 

The answer is not necessarily in larger ap- 
propriations and greater expenditure of 
funds alone, important as these may be. We 
need to evaluate some of the routines and 
techniques of the present, both within in- 
dividual agencies and the community as a 
whole, and see to what extent they are 
adapted to meeting the urgent problems 
before us. 

Elimination of overlapping and duplicat- 
ing services, scrapping of attitudes and prac- 
tices growing out of tradition rather than 
proved usefulness and sound administration, 
and the improving and adaptation of skills 
and techniques to changing conditions, are 


all needed at this time. 
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DELINQUENCY OF GIRLS IN WARTIME 


AUGUSTA JAMESON 











Is the increase in delinquency among girls a special wartime phenomenon, or does it represent 


in intensified form a social problem we shut our eves to—more or less—in ‘ 


‘normal” times? 


The life history of Gladys is cited in the present article as one way of approaching an answer 
to this question. Mrs. Jameson, the author, is a psychologist on the staff of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, a pioneer agency for the study of youth problems. She recently 
headed the mental hygiene study of the schools of Louisiana. 





WENTY-FIVE years ago the United 
States was engaged in a great armed 


conflict which required the mobilization and 


concentration in army camps of millions of 


men. At that time, the problem of delin- 
quency of girls suddenly appeared a serious 
one. Today, we are again faced with this 
problem. 

Why is it that in time of war we become 
so concerned over a problem which certainly 
has always been with us? Is it because we 
fear for the morals of the millions of young 
men? Or is it because we are faced with the 
obvious necessity of restricting the spread of 
venereal infection to preserve the strength 
and vigor of our military man-power? Or 
have we suddenly developed a humane con- 
cern over the distorted lives of the girls who 
become involved? Under the pressures of 
wartime, are we hastily trying to repair the 
social ills which have always plagued us but 
to which we have seemed deaf and blind? 

The delinquency of girls, about which we 
are hearing so much, is largely a problem of 
sexual misconduct and illicit sexual activity. 
That this type of activity on the part of 
young girls should increase under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of wartime is not sur- 
prising, for with the concentration of thou- 
sands of men in cities and in military 


camps, the opportunities for irregular sex 
activity are greatly multiplied. But this 
simple statement does not explain the exist- 
ence of the problem. We must look for a 
more satisfactory explanation into the lives 
of delinquent girls themselves. 

It is true that the lives of no two delin- 
quent girls are alike, but a study of the life 
histories of large numbers of these zirls shows 
striking similarities in the process through 
which they have reached their common 
situation. This process may be best revealed 
by studying the development of a typical 
delinquent girl as depicted in her own ac- 
count of her life. 


The Story of Gladys 


Gladys, at fifteen, is in an institution for 
delinquent girls. She was sent there because 
of her sex delinquency and a resulting 
venereal infection, her school truancy and 
general incorrigibility. About her early 
family life, Gladys tells us that: 

“When I was little, my father tried to whip us but 
my mother wouldn’t let him. My father always got 
mad at my mother and called her bad names. He said, 
‘No wonder your children are bad, they take after 
you.’ As far back as I can remember, my father and 
mother did not get along very well because my 
father drank and ran around with other women. I 


guess I loved my parents but we could never get 
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along together, even when I was a little girl... 

“T would have to do the housework before I went 
to school in the morning, and I would have to fix our 
dinner too. Then when I came home at night I had 
to wash our dinner dishes. Sometimes I would slip 
away and go home with some one of my friends to 
play. Then when mother came home I sure would get 
what was coming to me. If anyone came to my house 
to play with me, my mother would make them go 
away, because she said I had plenty to do in the house. 
That would make me so mad because they couldn't 
come to my house. If there was an entertainment at 
school I couldn’t be in it, because I couldn’t go by 
myself and my mother wouldn’t go with me. So, I 
had to stay at home. It seems like I never had a good 


time.” 


Gladys knew she wasn’t wanted at home 
except for the work she could do. Her par- 
ents gave her none of the firm but under- 
standing guidance that all children need. 
When they did try to direct her behavior, 
she resented their interference, for she 
lacked the desire to please them, a strong 
motivating force for the children of loving 
parents. 

Gladys was unable to gain status in school 
to help her compensate for her rejection at 
home. She couldn’t bring her friends home, 
and even if this had been permitted, it might 
not have been very satisfying, for she didn’t 
have the kind of parents she could be proud 
of, or play material to occupy her friends, 
or a home in which to take pride. She was 
greatly handicapped in school by not having 
developed an interest in books and by not 
feeling impelled to succeed in order to please 
her parents. Furthermore, she was not as 
bright as many of the other children and 
found school work difficult, uninteresting, 


and unrelated to her everyday experiences. 


Attitudes Toward School 


Her attitudes toward school and her dis 
like for her teachers are revealed in her own 


statement: 
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“While in the fourth grade I had the meanest 
teacher. She taught us short division and oh, how I 
did hate division. She also taught geography, and I 
didn’t exactly love that either. I don’t know why, but 
it was the longest time before I got the idea that I 
didn’t have to go to school. 

“One afternoon Laura—she was lots older than I 
was—asked me to ditch school with her and I did. We 
went to Goyer’s Amusement Park. We went in the 
Fun House and did we have a keen time—and how! 
We didn’t come home till time for school to be out. 

“A few days later I didn’t have my arithmetic les- 
son so I called for Laura on the way to school. She 
didn’t have her lessons either so we ditched school 


again.” 


Being away from school was much more 
fun for Gladys than working on her arith- 
metic and geography. In school, when her 
teacher tried to control her, she became 
defiant and increasingly troublesome. Out 
of school she could be excited and free. She 
boastfully tells us of her behavior in the 


classroom: 


“‘My teacher would say, ‘Gladys, throw your gum 
in the wastebasket,’ and I would say, “Yes ma’m,’ and 
I would throw the gum in the basket so she could 
see me, and I would go back to my seat and take out 
another stick of gum and chew it, and teacher would 
repeat it again, and she would keep on telling me to 
throw my gum in the basket almost through the 
whole school period. 

“That month when I got my report card, my 
teacher wrote on the back of my card that I chewed 
gum half of the time in school. I got a big kick out of 
that, and when I showed my card to my dad, when 
he was in one of his sweet moods, he just looked at the 
marks and didn’t look on the other side of my card, 
so I told him to turn it over and look at it. He did 
and when he saw what was written on it, all he said 
was, ‘Is that a nice thing to do in school?’ I just 


” 


laughed and walked away. 


Severity—and Indulgence 


As Gladys grew older her father vacillated 
between excessive severity and great indul- 
gence. Neither parents exhibited interest in 
her school work. During this period Gladys 
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was unable to consider herself as an impor- 
tant part of her community, for she found 
herself looked down upon and avoided. 


“Then, from the age of nine till the age of eleven, 
we kept on moving from one bad neighborhood to 
another, because we just stayed maybe six months 
at first one place, and they knew that my older sister 
and I was terrible, and for fear we would spoil some 
girls on that street they used to tell us to move. And 
oh, God, the beatings we used to get!” 


Her physiological development was some- 
what precocious. Once when other children 
had been talking about her breasts, she men- 
tioned this to her mother, who was appar- 
ently embarrassed and considerably shocked. 
She told Gladys never to talk about such 
things, nor to mention it to her father and 
from then on to be very careful how she 
acted with boys. Gladys had many questions 
to ask, but being unable to approach her 
mother, her questions were answered by 
her friend Laura and other older girls, some 
of whom had already had considerable ex- 
perience. 

Gladys envied Laura’s popularity and 
hoped to be like her someday. 


“T went with Laura quite a bit just because she was 
cute and could get the fellows. One fellow she went 
with was awful bad. His name was Cyril Crawford, 
blonde hair and good-looking. He’was short and he 
always had some of the nicest cars. His dad ran the 
Ford car shop and Cyril always had loads of money.”’ 


Gladys’ precocious sex development and 
her lack of inhibitions were adding to her 
attractiveness to the older boys and soon she 
shared her companion’s popularity. Of this 
period Gladys tells us: 


“There was one boy in town whom I did like very 
well, named Henry Marlowe. He was good-looking, 
the darlingest dancer and did he dress! And how! 
He was a Junior in high school and drove an old Ford 
car. He wasn’t so hot, but I believe he was the first 
fellow I ever kissed. He sure could put feeling into 
it and believe me, you didn’t forget him right away. 


He wore the cutest derby and Laura was goofy about 
him too. So was all the girls. I finally got so that him 
and his friends come after me every morning and 
evening. One day I suggested skipping school. Course 
they all agreed and so, as we were crazy, we picked 
out a day in November, had a car without a top, 
and they come after me as usual. Then we picked up 
Laura and I sat in back with Henry and her in front 
with Danny. Oh, boy! Was we cold! But Henry kept 
me as warm as possible. Gee whiz, we got plenty cold 
though, and then finally we went through the window 
of the Mausoleum at the cemetery, and did we have 
fun! At last we got back to school in time for me to 
go to my gymn class and we never did get caught. 
After that it seemed as though I care more for Henry 


than ever.” 


“They Talked About Me” 


It was not long before she had acquired 
a widespread reputation, but instead of de- 
terring her, it augmented her feeling of im- 
portance and increased her popularity among 
the young people who afforded her the satis- 
factions she desired. She says that: 


“Everytime anybody came down our street to see 
me every old snoot in the district was looking out the 
window. They just talked about me all the time but 
mother didn’t care much. 

“In school the girls all ignored me but the boys 
didn’t. The girls spoke and everything, and they all 
seemed as if they liked me, but none of them would 
go any place in public with me. I really didn’t care 


much for I usually went home with Henry at night.”’ 


Gladys’ teacher was aware that some 
change in the girl had taken place, but in 
her efforts to help her she was amusingly 
ineffective. 

“I used to like a boy in 8th grade, his name was 
Rudolph and I used to write notes to him. One time 
I dropped a note in the corridor, my teacher picked 
it up and read it. She kept me after school and was 
lecturing me on a lot of stuff; she told me about what 
happened to girls who went out riding with strange 
boys. She told me that Rudy was a very nice boy but 
I was too young to do things like that. What she told 
me went in one ear and out the other, and when I 
got outside of the school I began to laugh about it. 


“TI sure was having a keen time. Every place I'd go 
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I’d meet some more fellows. None of the nice girls 
would notice me, but it seemed that more of the fel- 
lows were anxious to step out with me than ever 
before. 

“Once at a school party I eyed the cutest fellow— 
good clothes and all that—and I says to myself, 
‘Now there’s class.” And believe it or not, he come 
over and asked me if he could take me home. I sure 
was excited, and goin’ home I put on the ritz and 
wouldn’t let him kiss or nothin’. Then he finally said 
I wasn’t so innocent, and I said, ‘How do you know,’ 
and he says, ‘I happened to drop in at the Crystal on 
New Year’s Eve and seen you with Jerry, and when 
he told us about what a time he had he didn’t know 
we knew who his girl was that night.’ 

“From then on I had a swell time with lots of fel- 
lows. Once when a bunch of us went to Denny’s 
place to have a keen time, a cute sailor fellow came in. 
Gee, he was hot-looking, cap on the back of his head 
and sailor pants. He ask me to dance, so I did; well, 
I felt kinda woozy, and I guess I danced the same way. 
We danced about two minutes, then he asked me to 
go out with him toa car he’d borrowed from a friend. 
The girl and fellows I was with was kinda nutty, and 
so I said I would. He had a small car and there 
really wasn’t room to do anything. I don’t know his 
name, but I do know he could kiss like nobody’s 
business.”’ 

“We didn’t have time to do anything much, be- 
cause just as we were getting together mv big sister 
came to the car. She said, ‘What the —— are you do- 
ing to my little fifteen-year-old sister?’ Well, we both 
got such a jar that we got up and I got out fast. 

“After this, I sure was keen about the sailors— 
and it seemed whenever I passed a sailor on the street 
I'd want to be with him. They liked me too.” 


The Court Takes a Hand 
Gladys’ interest in sailors led her into 
many difficulties and eventually caused her 


appearance in court. When her parents were 


summoned and expected to appear in her 


behalf, the mother’s attitude was one of 
injured indiflerence. She said, “Gladys made 
her own bed, now let her lie in it.’’ The fa- 
ther seemed to be bewildered and deeply 
hurt, as though he were realizing his daugh 


ter’s predicament for the first time. He made 
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no effort to influence the decision of the 
court. 

Prior to her court appearance, Gladys’ 
teachers had made many attempts to be- 
friend her and to prevent further develop- 
ment of her delinquent career. But these 
efforts were too late. Gladys already was 
getting from her friends satisfactions far 
greater to her than any her school could 
offer. 

The foundation for Gladys’ present diff 
culties during this wartime period was ob- 
viously laid in her earlier home and school 
experiences. The disturbed conditions of 
her home, the failure of her school to provide 
appropriate interests and satisfactions, her 
contacts with an experienced group, made 
her present difficulties almost inevitable. 
Her career would probably have followed 
the same pattern were we not now engaged 
in war. But, as with so many other delin 
quent girls, Gladys’ problem has attracted 
attention in the current wartime situation. 

It is true that there is now increased in 
centive and opportunity for the delinquent 
behavior of girls. The lure of the uniform, 
the awareness that these boys may soon die 
for their country, the increase in family dis- 
organization, the crowding of schools in 
many areas—all tend to permit a freer 
expression of the tendencies which have 
been developing in the lives of these girls 
over a long period of time. 

Teachers must pay particular attention 
to the needs and problems of the younger 
girls and try to provide them in the class 
room with the satisfactions essential to their 
healthy emotional development. In_ this 
way, teachers may be an important and con- 
structive influence in preventing girls from 
following the pattern of Gladys’ develop 
ment. 





CONFLICT VERSUS COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE CLINICIAN 


BY 


HAROLD H. ABELSON, PH.D. 





How can teacher and clinic best work together in behalf of children who need help? This is 
the question Dr. Abelson seeks to answer in the present article, revealing in the course of his 
discussion the kind of thoughtfulness and sympathetic understanding that should go far 
toward resolving the difficulty he describes. Dr. Abelson is Associate Professor of Education 
at the City College of New York and Director of the College’s Educational Clinic—a clinic 
that was founded by Professor Samuel B. Heckman in 1913. 





HEN Wickman in his much quoted 

study! found that teachers differed 
from “‘mental hygienists” in the seriousness 
with which they regarded such behavior as 
profanity and shyness, it became the vogue 
for child guidance specialists to snicker at 
what appeared to be the teacher’s misguided 
emphasis. On the other side, the psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist and social case worker have 
come in for a full share of critical comment 
by school people who become impatient 
with set explanations of misbehavior in 
terms of sibling rivalry, suppressed aggres- 
sion, over-protective mother, or what not. 
No doubt there are justifiable occasions for 
uncomplimentary thoughts concerning the 
mental hygiene implications of teachers’ 
methods of handling children. Unquestion- 


ably there are equally numerous instances of 


unrealistic or impractical recommendations 
that originate with clinicians. But the para- 
mount consideration is the question as to 
how conflicting issues can be resolved so that 


clinician and teacher can work more har- 


moniously toward their common goal: the 


'E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes. Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 


understanding and improved development 
of every child. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
present a ready-made answer to the central 
question raised. Its purpose is to illustrate 
several potential sources of conflict by 
means of case records at the Educational 
Clinic and to direct attention to the need for 
study of the problem as to how teachers and 
clinicians can work together most effec 
tively. 


Atypical Behavior at the Clinic 


Misunderstanding between school and 
clinic may result when a child's performance 
at the clinic is not typical of his school 
behavior. 

An illustration of divergent behavior at 
school and clinic is frequently found in cases 
of conduct disorder growing out of a craving 
for attention. At the Clinic the child is the 
center of attention; attention-seeking mis 
chief becomes unnecessary. One of our most 
coéperative examinees was Joseph, a little 
boy of nine who was thoroughly interested 
in all the tasks presented him and answered 


all questions eagerly. It was not at all difh 
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cult to establish a warm relationship with 
him. At school this boy was a constant 
source of distraction to the class and teacher. 
Although there were complicating circum- 
stances, the explanation appeared to lie in 
the fact that, having been quite markedly 
rejected by his parents, he was impelled by a 
persistent impulse to seek reassurance by 
showing himself off. Failure to comprehend 
the plausibility of the apparent discrepancy 
in behavior might have resulted in mutual 


suspicion and misunderstanding. 


Blame-Placing 


The natural tendency to project blame on 
others and to be on the defensive against 
criticism is a second potential source of mis- 
understanding. A judicious avoidance of 
blame-placing is a necessary condition of 
harmonious relationships. 

In the case of Joseph just cited, the 
mother attempted during the first clinic con- 
tact to place the responsibility for the boy’s 
behavior upon his teacher’s methods of 
handling the class. This teacher was in fact 
reported to be quite inadequate, but it was 
apparent that the cause of the difficulty 
went deeper. The next term when Joseph 
had been placed in the class of an exception- 
ally sympathetic teacher, the mother again 
attempted to assign blame, but this time 
said her husband was at fault. Her husband 
in a separate interview accused the maternal 
grandmother of spoiling the boy. Obviously 
this phenomenon, all too common, leads no- 
where. For the clinician to become involved 
in cross accusations with teacher and parent 
is clearly uncalled for, and yet, unless the 
greatest care is exercised, the clinician’s 
interpretations, recommendations, or re- 
marks will be taken as personal criticism by 
sensitive teachers. 


\ third source of irritation to teachers 
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may be present when the clinician outlines a 
mode of treatment for a child without regard 
to the existence of the rest of the class or the 
demands of school regulations. 


Special Demands on Teachers 


Several types of cases may be cited to 
demonstrate this difficulty. 

One such case is that of Martin, a second 
grade boy of unattractive appearance, dull 
normal intelligence, low school achievement 
and unsatisfactory patterns of personal and 
social behavior. A study of Martin’s familial 
background revealed a broken home and a 
long history of physical and emotional neg- 
lect. The boy, who had never quite learned 
to get along with people, had been seated by 
himself in the rear of the room, possibly as a 
means of keeping him out of mischief. In this 
case the clinician was of the opinion that, 
among other measures, Martin should be 
seated near the teacher and on every possible 
occasion made to feel that he belonged to 
the group and was liked and “‘wanted”’ by 
the teacher. Perhaps few would argue with 
the acceptability of the suggestion when this 
child is considered alone; the difficulty arises 
when the sum total of the demands made on 
the teacher add up to more than she feels she 
can manage. 

This same stumbling block is present in 
instances where a reading disability exists 
and detailed individualized instruction is 
required but inadequately provided for. The 
psychologist may indicate that Richard, an 
inattentive fifth grade pupil, has difficulty in 
coping with second grade reading. Specific 
instructional suggestions peculiarly suited to 


Richard’s capabilities may be made, but the 


teacher is likely to experience a sense of 


frustration, if not resentment, when the 


recommendations prove infeasible because of 


limited time or facilities. 
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At times the school is able to meet the 
clinician’s request for special treatment or 
privileges for a pupil. A striking case, that 
of Leon, comes to mind as indicating how a 
student can be helped when teachers are 
assured sufficient self-confidence to deviate 
from established procedures in order to 
achieve mental hygiene objectives. Leon was 
a large, mature-looking, bright seventeen- 
year-old high school junior who was quite 
disgusted with school because of his inability 
to do himself justice on written tests. The 
original referral to the Educational Clinic 
was at the anxious insistence of his mother, 
who was most concerned with improving his 
handwriting and spelling. When Leon was 
small he had had to stay out of school quite 
a bit on account of illness, and his mother, 
who was of a domineering and over-protec- 
tive type, had tutored him. He had devel- 
oped a strong antipathy toward subjects 
requiring specific drill. Added to the poor 
quality of his actual achievement in spelling 
and handwriting was a strong emotional 
interference which caused his performance 
to be even lower than his capability. This 
was proved by his rapid improvement fol- 
lowing reassurance. But the point of this 
case lies in the acceptance by the majority 
of Leon’s teachers at the instigation of the 
school counselor of the clinician’s suggestion 
that he be graded on his oral rather than 
his written work, When his marks improved 
is a result of the modified basis of appraisal 
his attitude toward school and his effort 
improved materially to the benefit of all 
-oncerned. 

A suggestion of this type, however, might 
prove infeasible in another situation. In that 

ase the clinician is likely to be viewed as 
lacking understanding of the significance of 
uniformly applied regulations in a school 


situation. 


Basic Readjustments 


Most of the recommendations referred to 
in the foregoing illustrations are at a rela- 
tively superficial level of treatment. More 
serious discrepancies between the school and 
clinic arise when basic questions of curric- 
ulum, method or organization are involved. 

Consider, for example, the case of Her- 
bert, a fifteen-year-old sixth-grade boy whose 
mother had employed a private tutor to help 
him with the homework assignments re- 
quired by the class teacher. This teacher was 
reported by her supervisor to be very supe 
rior but she was not able to arrange for 
differentiated treatment for Herbert because 
she had an oversized class in an overcrowded 
school. To demonstrate the nature of the 
problems created in such a situation let us 
examine the status of the boy’s capabilities 


and his resultant needs. 


Herbert's Abilities 


Herbert has had a long medical history. 
There are indications of cerebral damage at 
birth. At present, after years of gradual im- 
provement, there is residual right facial 
palsy, with tongue deviated to the left, 
some muscular atrophy in the right arm and 
leg, and very poor equilibrium and motor 
coérdination. He has a hearing loss that ts 
sufficient to interfere somewhat with his 
comprehension in the classroom situation. 

His verbal I.Q. is 99, just about average 
but his performance I1.Q. is only 53. This 
discrepancy is due only partly to poor coér- 
dination. His reading level 1s 7th grade; 
arithmetic, 5th; spelling, 4th; handwriting, 
probably 3rd. His handwriting, which had 
been a cause of concern to his mother and 
his teacher, is reported to be “painfully 
slow and not attractive in appearance, bur 


quite legible.” 
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A study of his social and emotional adjust- 
ment reveals disturbances in these areas. 
\fter a long history of under-assertiveness, 
he is beginning to manifest conduct disorder 
in school, having aligned himself in a com- 
pensatory fashion with a “virile” trouble- 
maker in his class. 


Recommendations for Herbert 
The account of Herbert's abilities and 
status has been materially abbreviated but 
the recommendations made in this case are 
quoted in full * to demonstrate the nature of 
the educational demands resulting from 
clinical study of the more complicated type 


of case. 


Recommendations: 

1. In view of his multiple handicaps Herbert is in 
need of a comprehensive and prolonged program 
of developmental care. The codperative efforts of 
the home, the school and special agencies will be 
required for the success of such a program. Her- 
bert’s mother gave evidence of willingness and 
ability to co6perate in carrying out recommenda- 
tions but will require definite help from profes- 
sional sources, 

2. Since Herbert's mother is fully aware of his physi- 
cal defects and has provided him with expert 
medical care for years, no specific recommenda- 
tions are made with regard to medical referral ex- 
cept to suggest that his vision be checked by a 
medical eye specialist. 

3. His subnormal hearing warrants attention. He 
should be able to hear somewhat better when on 
the right rather than the left side of the room. 
Placement somewhere in the middle of the front 
to rear line may help him to hear the teacher and 
the other pupils. Lapses in attention due to re- 
duced hearing may sometimes be expected. Ten- 

withdrawal 


dencies toward 


because of poor 


hearing (aside from other 


factors) need to be 
guarded against. 

4. Herbert’s major need is for an educational pro- 
gram attuned to his diverse and uneven abilities 


and in harmony with his emotional and motiva- 


2? Dr. Albert J. Harris of the staff of the Educa- 
tional Clinic conducted the study of this boy. 
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tional status. His physical handicaps and his un- 
even training have left him with abilities in school 
subjects ranging from the seventh down to about 
the third grade level. In certain motor skills his 
performance is probably at an even lower level. 
Emotionally he is somewhat immature because of 
the to-be-expected over-protection, and disturbed 
because of sensitivity over his handicaps. All this 
adds up to an extremely complex demand on those 
charged with his education. 

In view of the crowded condition of the public 
school which he now attends it may be necessary 
to transfer him to a small private school where an 
individualized program can be worked out for 
him. Herbert’s mother has been given several sug- 
gestions as to possibly suitable schools. If not 
prohibitive financially, returning him to the 
Woods School would seem advisable in view of his 


reported progress while in attendance there. 


. Should he remain in the public school system, con- 


sideration should be given to the possibility of 
placement in such an appropriate special class as 
may be available in the neighborhood. At the 
Principal’s request the Clinic will be glad to send a 
copy of this report to the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance or the appropriate unit of the new division 
for handicapped children. However, if special 
class placement is deemed feasible, careful selec- 
tion of an appropriate class will be necessary be- 
cause of the multiple nature of his problems. 


. Whether he remains in a regular class or not, sev- 


eral deviations from normal 


expectancy are 
advised and would seem to be possible in the hands 
of a skillful teacher. The following suggestions are 
made subject to the judgment of the school as to 
their feasibility. Some of the suggestions can be 


carried out at home under a tutor. 


a. Anatmosphere of praise, success and acceptance 


should permeate his relations with parents, 


teacher and tutor to a than 


more average 
degree. 

b. Requirements and assignments should be kept 
well within his level of capability. In reading 
this is high; in spelling, very low; in motor per- 


formances, extremely low 
c. Where possible, substitute modes of adjustment 
within his capacity should be developed. For 


example, script and/or typewriting might be 


substituted for cursive writing. Thorough 


grounding in large-muscle 


activity should 


precede finer coérdinations. 
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d. Where possible he should be given more than 
average time to complete written work and 
allowance should be made for his slow reac- 
tions in grading him. 

¢. During handwork periods it would be helpful 
if Herbert could be given relatively simple and 
unhurried projects within his capacities. 

f. An over-age pupil with handicaps such as his 
requires a certain amount of tactfully directed 
protection from the unwitting “insults to his 
sensibilities” that other pupils are likely to 

render. There is some question as to how this is 
best accomplished. 

8. From a larger point of view Herbert's educational 
needs should be considered in terms of his total 
adjustment. At the present time there is some 
question as to whether he can be made self-sup- 
porting economically. Specific measures toward 
that end will have to be postponed, but the im- 
mediate educational provisions will undoubtedly 
have bearing on wider aspects of his personal and 
social adjustment. In this connection whatever can 
be accomplished in developing (1) physical and 
motor control, (2) independent self-care, and (3) 
hobbies and interests will be so much to the good 
when later problems of adjustment arise. As noted 
previously, Herbert’s mother will have to keep in 
touch with professional agencies to receive help as 
problems arise. 


The Problem of Mutual 
Understanding 


\lthough the case of Herbert is atypical, 


it and the other cases cited demonstrate how 


the clinical study of a child may reveal needs 
that the school in its present organization 
cannot or does not meet. That is the crux 
of the problem of relationship between clinic 
and school. Can the clinician become so well 
versed in the many ramifications of educa 
tion that he may speak with authority con 
cerning needed educational reforms? Can 
the school develop sufficient self-confidence 
to welcome the analyses of needed changes so 
often revealed through the study of indi 
vidual cases? How can the two professional 
groups learn to function together more 
effectively? 

No blueprint for coéperative professional 
growth is attempted at this point, the im 
mediate objective being the exposition of the 
problem. One general observation may be in 
order; namely, that understanding can re- 
sult only from countless consultations and 
communications conducted in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and centering about the 
study or treatment of specified cases or 
groups. Two encouraging omens in this 
regard are the growing tendency of clini 
cians to work with children in school settings 
and the increasing amount of concrete clin 
ical material in pre-service and in-service 


training courses for teachers and supervisors. 











WHAT IS THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST’S PLACE 
IN A PROGRAM TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY? 


ETHEL L. CORNELL, Pua.D. 





Dr. Cornell is Research Assistant in the Division of Research of the New York State Educa- 


tion Department at Albany, and author of a recent bulletin issued by the Department en- 
titled The Work of the School Psychologist. In the present article, as in her published bulletin, 
Dr. Cornell is concerned with closing the gap between “the abstract realization of psycho- 


logical factors” and the “ability to maintan continuously the kind of person-to-person 


relationships that put good mental hygiene concepts into effective practice.” 





T IS axiomatic that anything that pro- 
motes good mental hygiene for an indi- 
vidual and good morale among a group is a 
deterrent to delinquency. The school psy- 
chologist’s réle in wartime is, therefore, not 
essentially different from what it is in peace- 
time—to assist the individual to develop 
good individual mental hygiene and to co- 
operate in all sound efforts to promote good 
morale among a group. The publicity which 
is being given to the importance of these 
factors in wartime by articles in both popu- 
lar and professional publications should 
make some aspects of the psychologist’s job 
easier, since it makes more people sensitive 
to the needs, although the problems of mal- 
adjustment may be intensified in times of 
stress, 

The schools have a vital part to play in 
the maintenance and heightening of civilian 
morale, especially in the senior high school. 
The understanding of war aims by students, 
the development of a sense of civic responsi- 
bility through participation in community 
war efforts by students, the increased recog- 
nition of this country’s international re- 


sponsibilities now and after the war, which 


oe) 


is being stressed in social studies—all these 
not only contribute to the morale of the 
high school group but permeate to some 
extent through the community. The entire 
staff of every high school is making valiant 
efforts to meet these problems of group 
morale. At the elementary school level 
plans for extending school services to the 
out-of-school hours of children whose moth- 
ers are engaged in war work and of providing 
care for preschool children are getting under 


way. 
Guidance Counseling 


Attention is also being given to the im- 
portance of providing for the emotional 
needs of individual pupils. At the senior 
high school level stress is put upon guidance 
counseling for the boy or girl who hesitates 
as to whether to finish school or get a job; 
upon orientation (for the boys) as to the 
various areas of the armed services into 
which they may shortly go; upon the im- 
portance for the individual’s morale of 
finding a significant job to do as a personal 
contribution to the total war effort. Elemen- 
tary school teachers are learning how im- 
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portant it is that they should be able to 
reassure children who are confused or be- 
wildered by fast-moving events and sudden 
changes. Teachers are learning the impor- 
tance of the child’s need for emotional se- 
curity, even in the absence of physical se- 
curity, of his need for release from tension 
and anxiety through physical activity and 
group participation, of the increased im- 
portance of regular routine as a stabilizing 
influence in time of stress and of the need 
for relaxation and variety of tasks. Teachers 
are also becoming more informed about the 
effect of disturbed home conditions both 
upon the outward behavior of children and 
upon their progress in intellectual skills. 

There is a considerable gap, however, 
between the abstract realization of psycho- 
logical factors of this sort and the ability 
to maintain continuously the kind of person- 
to-person relationships that put good mental 
hygiene concepts into effective practice. 
Teachers have been called upon to assume 
many extra duties and they too are working 
under tensions which increase their own 
hazards of adjustment, and make it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain the calm 
objectivity which is necessary to evaluate 
their own relationships with pupils. 

A good school psychologist may be able 
to interrupt the chain of circumstances that 
connects beginning pupil maladjustments 
and the final breakdown into serious delin- 
quency. A psychologist who is to function in 
this way must have a good professional prep- 
aration for clinical work, must be a suffi- 
ciently well-integrated person himself or 
herself to be able to withstand extra stress, 
must have the confidence of the teaching and 
administrative staff, and must keep himself 
or herself well informed about the changing 
local conditions which are likely to lead to 
pupil difficulties. 


The psychologist is in a position to see the 
gaps between a teacher's understanding of 
mental hygiene needs and her implementa- 
tion of those needs in the case of a particular 
pupil. This does not imply that the psychol- 
ogist has any greater power of maintaining 
his own personal relationships at a superior 
level than has the teacher (and a good psy- 
chologist will never let a teacher infer that 
he thinks he has), but it follows from the 
fact that the psychologist’s relation to the 
problem is more objective because it is less 
emotionally intimate. At the same time, 
however, the psychologist’s methods and 
techniques accord him perhaps a more com- 
plete intellectual intimacy or understanding 
of the problem, and it is this ability to get 
below a surface understanding without be- 
coming emotionally involved that makes the 
psychologist’s work valuable. 


The Psychologist’s Function 


The psychologist’s function might then 
be described as one of helping the teacher to 
implement her understanding of a problem 
child so as to be more effective in her rela- 
tionships with the child. It may be a parent, 
or a guidance counselor, or another child, 
rather than the teacher, whose relationships 
are most crucial in a particular situation, 
and the psychologist should, of course, have 
good working relationships with all of them. 
One aim of the school psychologist is there- 
fore to help teachers or others to secure a 
better understanding, not primarily of chil- 
dren’s needs in general, but rather of a 
particular child’s needs at a particular time. 
When a teacher has repeated experiences in 
understanding particular problems that are 
hers to deal with, she gains greater clinical 
insight for understanding other cases, and 
her ability to understand children’s needs 


in general is developed more surely by this 
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clinical approach than by _ instructional 
courses. The psychologist may in this way 
help to improve the general mental hygiene 


atmosphere of the school. 


Can We Speed the Process? 


This is a slow method. We shall have sev- 
eral generations of youthful delinquents 
before such an approach will become an ef- 
fective preventive. With the alarming in- 
creases in juvenile delinquency reported in 
some places, we may well ask if there is any 
way in which the psychologist can speed up 
the aspects of psychological service that may 
help to prevent delinquency. 

The first thing the psychologist should do 
would naturally be to make sure that the 
greatest possible coérdination exists between 
the school service and the other commu- 
nity services affecting children and youth. 
Whether or not there is a community clear- 
ing house or a youth council, the school 
psychologist should have practicable face-to- 
face working relations with social agencies, 
clinics, recreation groups, children’s court, 
character-building groups and other com- 
munity agencies that serve young people. 
Only in this way can individual children 
who need special help be assured of getting 
help promptly enough to secure any de- 


terrent effects on possible delinquency. 


Community Coérdination Essential 


It may perhaps be assumed that any com- 
munity concerned about delinquency will 
be making a coérdinated effort to secure the 
facts about changes in local incidence of de- 
linquency, in types of delinquency, areas or 
neighborhoods in which delinquency is in- 
creasing, and ages of delinquents. The psy- 
chologist should be informed of these facts, 
and may, indeed, assist in collecting them. 
With this knowledge the psychologist could 
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identify most pupils who might become de- 

linquents and could indicate possible pre- 

ventive measures for individual cases. This 

should not be too difficult. Delinquency does 

not descend upon a child out of a clear sky. 

Children who become delinquent have usu 

ally shown preliminary symptoms for some 

time and are in all probability known to the 

psychologist and teachers as problem chil- 

dren. Lack of sustained attention and gen 

erally restless behavior appear to be the first 

premonitory signs. If children who show this 
pattern of behavior also come from homes 
where parental neglect is habitual or where 
parental care is suddenly decreased because 
the father goes to war or the mother to work, 
or if this pattern of behavior is combined 
with physical deficiencies, or with school 
placement inappropriate for the child’s 
ability, the probability of delinquency is 
increased. The psychologist should there 

fore help teachers to spot such children and 
should assume the responsibility for finding 
out when circumstances, either in connec- 
tion with school work, with changes in fam- 
ily conditions, with health, or with com- 
panions out of school, occur to produce extra 
tensions in these children. The psychologist 
can serve the school and the community as 
a sensitive “electric eye’ to open the door to 
medical care, better food, recreational facil- 
ities, opportunities for self-expression, or in- 
dividual guidance, as the case may require. 
The increased community awareness of de- 
linquency as a war problem may make it 
much easier to open these doors than it has 
heretofore been. The psychologist will prob- 
ably have already had contacts with most of 
the school children who need such special 
services. If these can be provided, they may 
give the extra lift needed to prevent delin- 
quency or other breakdown for some of the 


children. This is the second aspect of the 
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psychologist’s job to which he should be par- 
ticularly alert at the present time, especially 
if he is located in a defense area or an area 
where delinquency is increasing. 


Traditional Practices Detrimental 


A third way in which the psychologist 
may help the school with a preventive pro- 
gram is by keeping before principals and 
teachers the particular elements of local 
school organization, administration or cur- 
ricular practices that are not conducive to 
good mental hygiene. Schools are full of 
traditional practices, often accepted as in- 
evitable, whose detrimental effects upon 
pupils are not at all appreciated. The psy- 
chologist has usually had to be contented 
with reiteration of specific instances of the 
effects of such practices, hoping that con- 
stant dripping will wear away the stone. 
Perhaps the time has come to focus the force 
of a concentrated stream upon some of these 
traditional practices. The psychologist sel- 
dom has a position of sufficient prestige in 
the school system to take the lead in such an 
effort, but he should be able nevertheless to 
exercise some leadership in codrdinating 
efforts to think and plan in desirable direc- 
tions by virtue of the fact that he can get 
down to cases and present evidence of the 
effects of both good and bad mental hygiene 
practices upon pupils who are individually 
known to the school staff. This might be 
thought of as an extension of the case con- 
ference method of dealing with problems of 
individual adjustment. It would be a case 
conference of teachers and administrative 
officers in which the cases would be groups 
rather than individuals. In schools where a 
workshop method of attacking problems is 
already practiced, the psychologist can per- 
haps be most helpful by trying to keep pro- 


posed adjustments geared to meeting the 


specific needs of a particular group and in 
pointing out the wide range of difference in 
response to be expected from individual 
members of the group. 


Assisting Individuals 


The school psychologist’s chief role in a 
program for preventing delinquency is likely 
to remain, as it has always been, that of 
assisting individuals toward a better adjust- 
ment. Schools, social agencies, whole com 
munities, even states and the federal gov 
ernment are trying to improve the condi- 
tions of environment which have been found 
associated with delinquency. Sometimes it 
is sufficient to remove the delinquent from 
the conditions in which his delinquency 
germinated. More often, however, there is 
need for a reorientation of mental habits 
and attitudes, a new set of goals, and con- 
tinuous guidance of the individual until new 
patterns of behavior are established. If per- 
sonality distortion is severe, psychiatric 
guidance is often necessary, but the process 
of re-education is a psychological one and 
the well-trained psychologist can effectively 
work with ordinary cases. Psychologists have 
not always been immune from the common 
fault of many workers in the field in think 
ing that the problem was solved when the 
environmental conditions were improved. 
It has been the contribution of psycholo 
gists, however, to show that insofar as be 
havior patterns are learned, they can be un 
learned, and that the emotional drives 
which lead to delinquency can in many cases 
be diverted into more constructive and so 
cially acceptable behavior. The psychologist 
should not neglect his primary purpose, in a 
school, of helping individuals who have a 
problem to solve that problem by better 
understanding themselves and their rela 
tionships to ethers. 
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TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ STUDY OF DELINQUENCY 
AND PREVENTION 


BY 


BRUCE B. ROBINSON, M.D. 





In Newark, New Jersey, Deputy Superintendent of Schools John W. Herron recently ap- 
pointed a committee to study juvenile delinquency and its prevention. Dr. Robinson, who is 
Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance in the Newark schools, describes the approach to 
the problem by the Newark teachers and lists some of the topics to be discussed. 





T HAS been our feeling in the Newark 

schools that the best school approach to 

the problem of delinquency would be to in- 
crease the understanding of teachers. 

It is our hope to build up a better appre- 
ciation among teachers of the fact that the 
overt behavior of the delinquent is a symp- 
tom and that the discovery of the cause and 
its treatment are necessary to any special 
handling. 

A discussion by teachers of a series of state- 
ments on delinquency is one of the means 
our committee is using to focus attention on 
the problem. The statements that have been 
compiled do not represent opinions or be- 
liefs of the committee, but are designed to 
provoke free, thoughtful discussion. They 
are as follows: 

1. Under juvenile delinquency should be grouped 
such behavior of minors as truancy, stealing, 
sexual misconduct, and intoxication, but not 
such things as lying, cheating, impudence to 
teachers, use of profanity and smoking. 

2. The behavior of youth is no worse today than it 
has been at any time during the past twenty-five 
years. 

3. On the whole, emphasis on the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency is more important to soci- 
ety at the present time than is emphasis on the 
teaching of fundamental subject matter. 


4- Regardless of home environment and culture, 
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pupils should be made to show respect for the 
authority, opinions, and feelings of teachers. 


. In a departmentalized school program it is al- 


most impossible for the teacher to know much 
about the abilities, temperament, 
state, and home environment of each pupil. 


emotional 


. The teacher has earned her salary if she has 


taught her class efficiently, disciplined them in 
the classroom, and set them a good example. She 
cannot straighten out their home difficulties, or 
attempt to supervise their out-of-school lives. 


. The school day should include enough extra-cur- 


ricular work to lengthen the school day to five 
o'clock as one means of keeping children off the 
streets and engaged in worthwhile activities. 


. The Newark school system, with its extra-cur 


facilities, and 
health program, is well set up as an agency for the 
prevention of delinquency. 


ricular activities, recreational 


. The maintenance of a cumulative personality, 


social, or guidance record of each pupil would 
require more energy and time than it would be 
worth. 


. Assembly programs, as we have them in our 


schools, are useful tools in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 


. Pupil government, i.e., pupil courts, pupil coun- 


cils, pupil monitors, etc., are effective devices for 


preventing delinquency. 


. Newark has no adequate system whereby the 


home, the church, social agencies, the courts, 
youth clubs, service clubs, health services, recrea- 
tional services and other facilities can be brought 
together with the schools to work on the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 
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Case Studies 





‘a S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH A JUVENILE DELINQUENT * 





HERE is so much emphasis today on 

juvenile delinquency or the misdemean- 
ors of children that we are apt to lose sight 
of the children themselves. What are they 
thinking, feeling, striving for? Why are they 
acting as they are? In a child guidance 
clinic we do not have a separate category for 
juvenile delinquents; our responsibilities are 
toward all children who are presenting any 
difficulties, either within themselves or in 
relation to others. There is no marked line 
between different types of problems, be- 
cause all who are referred to us are unhappy, 
insecure emotionally, or frustrated in some 
way. Their behavior, whether aggressive or 
withdrawn, is an expression of underlying 
discontent. 

We know from our experience that when 
children are living in happy homes where 
they are wanted, and where there is freedom 
from extreme anxiety, they are apt to accept 
the standards of our adult society. They not 
only want to fit into our world, but can also 


* Submitted by Miss Mira Talbot, School Psychiate 
ric Social Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 


make a contribution if they are given op- 
portunities for growth and development in 
accordance with their innate capacities. 
This, of course, implies that the school and 
its personnel are also an important factor in 
the healthy adjustment of each child. 

If the reasons for a child’s malcontent 
can be fully realized, we have leads for re- 
medial treatment before he actually becomes 
a confirmed delinquent. Otto, an unusually 
large boy for his age, in the fifth grade, had 
been a threat to all of his teachers. He not 
only ignored all the rules and regulations of 
the school, but also stayed out whenever he 
pleased. He defied the teachers openly, 
pushed and punched them, and was incor- 
rigible at home, too. He stole from the 
neighboring Five-and-Ten-Cent Store and 
was accused of stealing from his teacher, 
which he denied. His referral to the Bureau 
of Child Guidance was precipitated when 
he broke into the classroom one noon, fol- 
lowing a reprimand from the teacher, and 
tore up the entire pack of report cards, 
which were to be distributed that after- 
noon. He knew that this would disturb his 
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teacher. She wondered why he reacted so 
violently and doubted that her reprimand 
had been severe enough to warrant such a 
cruel retaliation. 


A Constant State of Hostility 


Our Bureau findings showed that Otto 
was in a constant state of hostility and 
bitterness because of the treatment he re- 
ceived at home, where he was too fearful 
to fight back. However, he felt he could 
“get away with it” at school. In his inter- 
view with the psychiatrist he said, “I don’t 
like nor hate my teacher; but she’s not al- 
ways fair. She accused me of taking money, 
which I didn’t. I don’t like the ladies any- 
way, and I don’t know why.” Unknowingly, 
he proceeded to tell exactly why, and also 
why he reacted so violently to a false ac- 
cusation: ““My mother hits me for fighting 
with my brother Abe, and he always starts 
it. She hits me with a belt on my bare back, 
and it always leaves marks. I think she 
doesn’t like me, and she blames me for 
everything and takes my brother's side. 
[ get so mad that sometimes I feel I can’t 
stand it. I start thinking about everything 
and I can’t stop. I wonder if there is really a 
God; I can’t get this out of my mind.” 
Later, he gave, as his first wish, that he 
would not be killed. He always worries 
this. He felt different before his 
father enlisted, because then he got some 


about 


breaks. His father used to give him money 
and take him to the movies. 

The psychiatrist pointed out to Otto 
that he goes to school feeling hurt and angry 
because of his unhappiness at home and then 
reacts violently to the least criticism from 
his teacher. Actually, he does to her what 
he would like to do to his mother or brother. 
He admitted that he had never thought of 
this before, but “ 


maybe it was sort of like 
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that.” It was pointed out to him that this 
meant the teachers were getting an unfair 
deal, just as he was at home, to which he 
replied, “Gee! That makes it different.” 
Following this, he became more confidential, 
and admitted his thefts from the store, but 
maintained that he had never taken any- 
thing from his teachers. His mother had 
given Abe a fountain-pen, and she wouldn't 
give him one because his behavior in school 
was too bad. He thought he would never 
get anything anyway unless he stole it, and 
at the time, he didn’t care. 


Punishment Had Failed 


It is true that the mother had punished 
him severely whenever the school sent home 
a complaint. She had been even more strict 
since the father’s absence because she felt 
she had to make up for lack of any male 
authority in the home. She believed if she 
could “only hurt Otto hard enough” he 
might behave. She realized that her methods 
had failed and was willing to try out the 
suggestions of the clinic—to give Otto 
encouragement, praise, and the same treat- 
ment as his brother received. This was dif- 
ficult for her to do, because she was more 
concerned regarding Abe, who had always 
She felt 


more sympathetic toward him, and _pur- 


been undersized and asthmatic. 


posely favored him as any mother might do 
for a sickly child. She had not realized what 
effect her overprotection of Abe might have 
on Otto, and she was more than willing to 
try to rectify his feeling of being treated 
unfairly. 

The school personnel was greatly relieved 
to learn that Otto had possibilities of making 
a good adjustment to school because of his 
above-average intelligence and good health. 
His present teacher was able to forget her 
destroyed report cards when she heard of 
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the discrimination against him in the home. 
(This understanding of his behavior was 
gained as a result of the Bureau’s study, and 
made his teacher realize that a different 
method of handling was indicated.) She 
avoided criticisms and sent favorable reports 
to his mother. At the end of the term, he 
ranked second in his class achievement 
tests, and had had no further outbursts. The 
mother ceased her beatings and felt re- 
warded by the satisfactory school reports. 
\ camp experience in the summer gave Otto 
the needed change from his brother and the 
leadership of a male counsellor as a “father- 
substitute.” Otto doesn’t exactly care for 
women yet, but at least he is tolerating his 
teachers. 


A Potential Court Case 


If Orto’s hostile behavior toward society 
had continued, inevitably he would have be- 
come another juvenile court case. We did 
not focus on his delinquent behavior, but 
tried to gain an understanding of the facts 
through listening to him. Children will often 
give us the answers if we will take time to 
hear their stories instead of continually lec- 
turing them. His own account gave us the 
whole picture, and indicated what changes 
in his environment were necessary. With 
the cooperation of the school and home, it 
was possible to develop desirable traits in 
Otto. 

A psychiatric interview with each child 
presenting difficulty is not necessary. How- 
ever, it is essential that every citizen regard 
juvenile delinquents as youngsters with 
whom we adults have failed. It is our re- 
sponsibility to learn, through the children, 


of our omissions, and to supplement these 


whenever possible. These shortcomings are 
inevitably increased in times of depressions 
and wars, when the lives of adults are dis- 
rupted more than ever. 


Affected by Adults 


Children do not have to be in direct 
contact with war or hostilities to be affected 
by them; but they are influenced indirectly 
through adults. For example, a child may 
feel deprived if his father is away serving his 
country, or if his mother is in defense work. 
He may also feel discontented and restless, 
if these adult changes make it necessary to 
move away from his familiar surroundings. 
Even if his environment remains the same, 
but the adults in his life are more anxious 
and worried, he, too, may feel fearful and 
even more disturbed than the adults, be- 
cause he does not know specifically what is 
troubling him. The curtailment of super- 
vised recreation, with more young men 
leaders going into the armed forces, is also a 
great loss to active growing boys. 

If we keep consciously aware that the 
above-mentioned factors can be very de- 
structive influences for a child, we will look 
behind the scenes whenever we are con- 
fronted with a delinquent act. The best way 
to do this is to let the child tell his own story. 
There are thousands of Ottos in our schools 
all over the country, and changes in han- 
dling can be made before they become too 
seriously disturbed. Adults who are re- 
sponsible for the rearing of children might 
plan to give them as much security as pos- 
sible and the continued reassurance of af- 
fection. In wartime, or in peace, this is an 
effective way to help prevent an increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 
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DAVID H. RUSSELL, Pu.D. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


HE rise of juvenile delinquency under 
war conditions, mentioned in the last 
two editions of these reviews in connection 
with children’s problems in wartime, has 
stimulated much recent writing on delin- 
quency. Two recent books! examine the 
problems of delinquency in terms of differ- 
ential characteristics of communities and 
from the angle of the court, the detention 
home, the probation officer, and other agen- 
cies. The books have a wider viewpoint than 
the effect of war conditions alone, but a host 
of magazine articles are concerned especially 
with the by-products of war. Many of these 
earlier journal articles quote the delinquency 
statistics for England and other European 
countries and say in effect, “It shouldn’t be 
allowed to happen here.” The later articles 
suggest that it has happened here in the 
United States and examine causes and pos- 
sible means of prevention. 
One of the better articles of this latter 
type is Eleanor Glueck’s “Coping with War- 
time Delinquency.” ? Glueck suggests that 


“indices of increasing juvenile crime vary in 





1 Shaw, C. R. and McKay, C. D. Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Urban Areas. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 

Thurston, H. W. Concerning Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. 
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different parts of our country from 20 to 60 
per cent.” After pointing out some clear dif- 
ferences between the situations in Great 
Britain and in the United States, she sug- 
gests some possible causes of delinquency in 
England, such as underprivilege, breakup of 
the home, high wages paid to youth, life in 
blackouts. She 


notes the reduction of delinquency among 


shelters, evacuation, and 
normal children in Great Britain and the 
large increase among those of subnormal 
mentality. Glueck’s suggestions for coping 
with the rising tide of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States practically all have 
definite mental hygiene implications. Her 
first suggestion is “to keep to a minimum 
the tensions and insecurities of the stressful 
times in which children are now living.” 
Her other recommendations include the 
preservation and expansion of social and 
recreational services, the absorption of 
leisure-time energies of youth into activities 
related to the war effort, guarding the wel- 
fare of youth who leave school to enter gain- 
ful employment, extra supervision of chil- 
dren of low mental ability, protective work 
among young girls, especially near military 

2 Glueck, E. T. “Coping with Wartime Delin- 
quency,” Journal of Educational Sociology 16: 86- 
98, October, 1942. 
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and war industry zones, and adequate polic- 
ing of dim-out areas. From evidence col- 
lected in other studies, Glueck offers the 
rather unique suggestion that some juvenile 
offenders be put in semimilitary camps, 
where they would be paid a nominal sum, 
and from which they could emerge as sol- 
diers sufficiently trained for the Army. 

Glueck’s article is one of an issue wholly 
devoted to problems of juvenile delinquency 
in The Journal of Educational Sociology for 
October, 1942. This issue sketches the his- 
tory of the United States’ oldest national 
crime-prevention organization, the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime. Schramm * 
describes some special problems faced by 
the juvenile court as a result of wartime 
pressures. Other articles include notes on 
England’s courts for handling juvenile de- 
linquency and a discussion of Negro delin- 
quency as related to poverty in New York 
City. 

Zachry ‘ discusses the importance of the 
home in relation to delinquency. She sug- 
gests that a rise in juvenile delinquency can 
be expected because of some eight conditions 
associated with war, such as a general atmos- 
phere of anxiety, disturbed routines, forcing 
adult responsibilities upon unready adoles- 
cents, and the unsettling effects of early 
marriages. She believes the home is the most 
important factor in determining social or 
delinquent conduct. She says, “It (delin- 
quency) is also a sign that something is 
wrong—radically wrong—with their homes.” 
Accordingly, ““The importance of family 
counselling and of social agencies at this 

§’ Schramm, G. L. “The Juvenile Court in War- 
time,” Journal of Educational Sociology 16: 69-81, 
October, 1942. 

‘Zachry, C. B. “Emotional Problems of the 
Adolescent and Juvenile Delinquency,” Child Study 
20: 45-46, 59, Winter 1942-43. 


time cannot be exaggerated.” One of the 
family counselling bureau’s most important 
tasks is done when the parent “realizes why 
he has acted as he has toward the child.” In 
these days, it is particularly important for 
adolescents that the home “encourage them 
to exercise responsibility . . . to feel that 
they count as individuals, to give them a 
share in making decisions that affect the 
family.” 

The relation of the school to juvenile 
delinquency is stressed in a number of 
articles. Fifty-six references on this relation- 
ship are given in a partial bibliography by 
Coleman and Fink.® In another article, 
Webb ® suggests that the school has certain 
strengths and weaknesses in the handling of 
delinquency and that it is complemented in 
such work by the state welfare agency, one 
being strong where the other is weak. He 
then describes how the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare works with the teachers 
colleges in offering courses on behavior 
problems in school and community. Fisher 7 
believes that the “causes’”’ of delinquency 
have been recognized and named but that 
they have not been adequately understood. 
She illustrates her point by a discussion of 
stealing or looting, and of so-called sexual 
delinquency on the part of young girls, in 
their present-day settings. She then suggests 
a few things schools may do. She says, “School- 
houses must be used—worn out if necessary 





5 Coleman, M. P. and Fink, T. R. “A Partial 
Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency and Its Rela- 
tion to the School and in War-Time,” High School 
Journal 25: 320-322, November—December, 1942. 

® Webb, M. W. “Co-ordinating Education and 
Public Welfare for Delinquency Prevention,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision 28: 321-343, 
May, 1942. 

7 Fisher, M. S. “Delinquent Behavior in War- 
Time,” Frontiers of Democracy 9: 39-41, November 


15, 1942. 
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and opened for whatever hours and what- 
ever services are needed,” but she does not 
indicate how this can be accomplished. 

A number of interesting reports about 
delinquency continue to come from Europe. 
In view of the present tremendous interest 
throughout Great Britain in the Beveridge 
report, the recent finding of a Surrey com- 
mittee of teachers is of interest. The com- 
mittee believes that “poverty is the salient 
factor, accompanied as it is by poor housing 
conditions and lack of outside amenities.” * 
Even more symbolic of hoped-for things was 
a meeting in the summer of 1942 when repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, Norway, Hol- 
land, Poland, Russia, and Switzerland took 
part in a symposium on delinquency.® 


OTHER REVIEWS 

During our present century, elementary 
education has enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing more flexible, more open to change, than 
either secondary or higher education. Days 
of war may be shifting the center of change 
to secondary or even higher education, but 
the more frequent experimentation in ele- 
mentary education until the last year or so 
necessitates a perspective on procedure and 
an evaluation of practice which has some- 
times been lacking in the field. Teachers and 
administrators in elementary schools have 
often felt compelled to adopt new procedures 
without seeing them in their total educa- 
tional setting. Part of this need for a broad, 
objective view of elementary school life has 
been supplied in a new book by Caswell.'® 
Years of experience in the field of the cur- 


8 The Times Educational Supplement 1431: 485, 
October 3, 1942. 

9 The Times Educational Supplement 1418: 324, 
July 4, 1942. 

10 Caswell, H. L. Education in the Elementary School. 
New York, American Book Co., 1942. 
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riculum, which is, after all, a culmination of 
many-sided educational effort, has given 
Caswell a vantage point from which to trace 
and interpret changes in the elementary 
school in a broad way, and this he does. 

In his preface, Caswell states clearly the 
divisions of his book. In the first two chapters 
he gives a general view of problems facing 
elementary education. He suggests that there 
has been some recent neglect of elementary 
education, particularly at the intermediate 
grade level. He deplores the lack of coordina- 
tion between the parts of the school system 
and he exposes the “either-or” type of argu- 
ment used in many disputes over educational 
theory. Other points raised are probably of 
more interest to the so-called expert than to 
the average teacher, although his sharp 
definition of four theories of social orienta- 
tion is important in practice. The second 
chapter is concerned largely with an histori- 
and 
present conditions. In his third chapter, 
Caswell 


cal account statistical references to 


discusses some characteristics of 
good elementary programs and answers cer- 
tain criticisms raised in the first chapter. 
This chapter has many mental hygiene im- 
plications, although they are not always 
stated as such (e.g. pp. 53, 58). 

Throughout the book Caswell seems to 
appeal to the mature student of elementary 
education rather than the classroom teacher 
needing practical help. In this, his book 
complements another book from the same 
publishers, Macomber’s Guiding Child De- 
velopment in the Elementary School. Ma- 
comber has some strong opening chapters 
on the unit of work and his book is full of 


practical suggestions made from the “‘moder- 


ate progressive” point of view. 


1 Macomber, F. G. Guiding Child Development in 


the Elementary School. New York, American Book 


Co., 1941. 
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